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their inter-marriage with non-Jews are rescinded, the Jews give up their 
exclusive characteristics and mix with the other whites. The presence 
and enforcement of such laws is "more instrumental in maintaining 
Judaism than all the Rabbis in the world." 

On the whole, the work in hand must be regarded as a well written 
and serviceable contribution to the subject with which it deals. It is 
particularly welcome as coming from one who is a Jew himself. It will, 
of course, scarcely be received with favor by the orthodox of that religion, 
for it weakens the artificial barrier between the Jew and his neighbours. 

A. HrdliCka. 

The Prehistoric Period in South Africa. By J. P. Johnson. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 19 10. 89 pp., 6 pis., 47 figs. 

Believing that geological and archeological research has established a 
definite sequence in the primitive cultures of the Old World, the author 
has used the one generally accepted for Europe as a basis for his classifica- 
tion of South African antiquities. In the introduction he emphasizes the 
importance of the data afforded by river terraces, citing as an example, 
southern England, where a single section reveals the stratigraphic rela- 
tionship of the main divisions of the entire stone age — eolithic, paleo- 
lithic, and neolithic. 

A chapter is devoted to eoliths from the Leijfontein farm, below 
Campbell Rand, near Campbell village, where patches of very old gravel, 
having no connection with any existing river, occur at the foot of the 
escarpment. Mixed with the gravel are much worn and highly glazed 
eoliths, a few of which are shaped from artificially produced splinters or 
flakes. 

As to paleoliths, the author is of the opinion that those of the Acheul- 
ian type are distributed throughout the whole of South Africa, he himself 
having found them in the valleys of the Zambesi, the Elands- Rustenberg, 
the Magalakwin, the Selati, the Olifants, the Komati, the Vaal, the 
Caledon, the Orange, and the Zwartkops, at Algoa Bay. 

Solutrean (paleolithic) sites are also widely distributed over South 
Africa, the Solutrean industry being distinctly more recent than the 
Acheulian; and, as is also the case in Europe, characterized by a pro- 
nounced development of the artistic faculty. South African petroglyphs 
and rock-paintings of Solutrean age are distributed over the whole area 
in question. The pecked or incised figures are mostly found on boulder- 
like outcrops of rock, either among kopjes or in the open field, while the 
frescoes are chiefly met with at the back of rock-shelters. Some of these 
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bear a remarkable resemblance to paleolithic frescoes recently found by 
Breuil near Cogul (Catalonia), Spain. The objects represented are for 
the most part animals and men, generally in silhouette only. Geo- 
metric figures are abundant. The petroglyphs are disconnected units 
only, and usually larger than the paintings; the latter frequently depict 
a scene, as, for example, a hunt or a fight. 

The petroglyphs are mostly peckings ranging from crude outlines to 
veritable bas-reliefs. The most primitive series of petroglyphs are those 
discovered by Leslie in the neighborhood of Vereeniging. The principal 
animals illustrated are the eland, giraffe, rhinoceros, and elephant. 
Although the pecking is very irregular, the general effect produced is 
good. All the groups appear to be of the same age and are weathered to 
the same color as the rest of the rock surface. At Biesjesfontein, some 
thirty kilometers southwest of the village of Koffyfontein, some of the 
figures are scraped instead of pecked on the rock. Here also are found 
two engravings; one of a hippotragus, the other of a quagga. 

In a vast majority of rock-paintings the outline is filled in with a 
uniform tint, either red or black, red predominating. In eastern Orangia 
and in the region south of the Orange River, polychrome paintings occur. 
The eland, a great favorite with the Solutreans, is depicted in two or 
more colors, white ventrally and golden yellow, red, or dark brown 
dorsally. Some of the better polychrome examples "show distinct, 
though incipient, shading." The figures of animals often show real 
merit; those of men are always grotesque. 

The final chapter deals with the prehistoric Bantu, abundant proofs 
of whose activities are to be found throughout the now sparsely inhabited 
bush country of northeastern South Africa. The Steynsdorp valley, for 
instance, is everywhere dotted "with remains of old kraals," in and about 
which are mortars, pestles, rubbing stones, and other artifacts. Evi- 
dences of soil tilling are many; also of mining and smelting operations 
in iron, copper, tin, and gold. 

The finest ruins occur between the Limpopo and the Zambesi. Of 
the smaller, more primitive ruins, the Inyanga fort is a good example. 
It is the prototype of the more imposing Zimbabwe type. The ruins are 
on commanding sites, taking their shape from the summit contours; the 
walls were built of roughly rectangular blocks of granite laid in even 
courses. The best walls are solid throughout; many are merely faced 
with stone, the space between the faces being filled with rubble. No 
cement was placed between the blocks. The builders knew how to pro- 
duce chessboard, cord, herring bone, and chevron patterns. Courses of 
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rock of a different color were also frequently inserted. Monoliths were 
placed upright on the walls of some of the buildings. At Zimbabwe 
which was the "fortified kraal of the head chief," additional pillars of 
soapstone occur, "carved at the top to represent perched birds of prey." 
All these ruins are the work of a Bantu race that reached a more advanced 
culture stage than their descendants. The objects found in the ruins 
are characteristically Bantu. 

The present work is the fourth on South Africa by the same author, 
three of which are archeological. His right therefore to be classed as 
an authority in this field can hardly be questioned. 

George Grant MacCurdy. 

Geslachts—en Persoonsnamen der Peigans. Bijdrage van den Heer C. C. Uhlen- 
beck. Overgedrukt uit de Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschapen. Afdeeling Letierkunde, 4e Reeks, Deel, xi. 
Amsterdam, Johannes Mfiller, 1911. gj4 X 6, pp. 26. 

The author, who spent some time with the Piegan of Montana and 
has already published a collection of Blackfoot texts with English transla- 
tions, here records his observations on the band and personal names of 
the Southern Piegan. 

Having had occasion on his trip west to come into contact with some 
Tuscarora Indians, Prof. Uhlenbeck is impressed with the differences 
between the social organization of this tribe and that of the Blackfoot. 
While he believes in the exogamy of the Piegan "clans" he finds among 
them both paternal descent and absence of totemic clan names. Only in 
anomalous cases — where a Piegan woman has married a white man 
or an Indian of another tribe — is descent traced through the mother. 
However, Prof. Uhlenbeck did not by any means find that the relatives on 
the mother's side are disregarded. In fact, sexual relations with both 
paternal and maternal relatives are held in abomination (gruwel). This 
seems to indicate that the "clan" exogamy is in reality a. feature derived 
from the rule against marriage with blood relatives, as Wissler has con- 
tended. The author would have us believe that the clan of "Fat- 
Melters" forms an exception to the exogamous rule, that the members 
marry freely among themselves and are accordingly regarded as shameless 
by the other clans. Further, they do not hesitate to indulge in ribaldry 
in the presence of female blood relatives. 

In the first principal division of his paper, Prof, Uhlenbeck records 
the origin traditions of nineteen of the Piegan clans, whose number he 
sets at approximately thirty. The data here presented coincide essen- 



